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THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 



VI.— NEWPORT VILLAS. 




Residences of the late Mr. G, Griswold Gray, and the late Miss Cuskman ; with " Pratfs Villa." 




I HERE is no place in the world so beautiful in its 
way as Newport. Biarritz and Brighton, the water- 
ing-places of a past royalty, have never equalled it. 
The great, glittering Brighton, with that ridiculous 
growth of the bad taste of George IV., its Chi- 
nese pavilion, bears no approach to the elegance 
of Newport. The esplanade at Brighton is fine, 
but there are no such villas in endless succession, each with its 
finished lawn, beautiful flower-gardens, splendid graperies, and 
hot-houses, and each with its sweet bits of retired and individual 
beach, as at our famous watering-place. Along the coast of Wales, 
where there are charming watering-places, rejoicing in unpro- 
nounceable names, one finds occasionally lovely villas — such as 
at an exquisitely beautiful solitary place called " Rhynnyn " or 
"Blhngyn," or some such name — all consonants and no vowels— 
but the combination at Newport is unique. 

Wealth, taste, and fashion, attracted by that mysterious something 
which has always made Newport preeminent, have concentrated 
their powers to finish the already lovely island and make it more 
gentle, more enjoyable, more perfect. The old town with its me- 
mories of the past, haunted by recollections of the gallant French 
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officers, who of course fell in love with the ever-fascinating, fresh- 
cheeked Newport ladies — the stories of the beautiful Hunters, as 
famous almost as the Gunnings — the distinguished marriages made 
by these fair daughters of Newport with the titled and wealthy 
visitors — have spread the fame of Newport afar. Then the curious 
and honourable history of the Jewish community, their coming and 
their going — those learned and cultivated Portuguese Jews who 
have been so faithful to the memory of their people, and whose 
names remain indelibly imprinted on the highways and byways. 
Then the curious waves of prosperity and adversity, Fashion's 
caprices making it at one time almost as gay as it is now, then 
wholly deserting it ; the occasional visits of Naval officers ; all 
these things give one a never-ending budget of conversation for an 
afternoon drive around the splendid Ocean Avenue. Meantime 
the old town, in an enviable lethargy, has kept its sleepy hold on 
its dear, old quaint houses, and has maintained itself like a prim 
maiden aunt amid a family of gay, dashing, married nieces, un- 
touched, unspoiled, and unterrified, by the march of improvement 
and the invasion of luxury ! One admires the dignified lady. 

The dolce far nieiite of Newport is most noticeable. It is in 
August a "land where it is always afternoon." Care, and self- 
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reproach, and nervousness, drop from one like a garment. This 
feeling is beautifully expressed in a few lines written by a gifted 
daughter of a gifted mother : * 

" Thou opal of the ocean, 
Fair daughter of the sea, 
Soft pillow yi?r sweet dyijig^ 
My heart returns to thee."' 

One lives so gaily, happily, and healthily at Newport, that the 
thought of dying seems farther off than usual, but if one must die 
what softer pillow to die on than that delicious air ! 

Life can offer few more attractions than are combined at Mal- 
bone, the charming home of Mr. Bedloe. Fragrant with historical 
memories, freighted with legends of past and present hospitality, 
the scene of many an antique revel, it is at once one of the most 
elegant, most comfortable, most agreeable, and perhaps the most 
historical house (except the Hunter house) in Newport. For old 
Mr. Malbone was one of the wealthiest merchants of the pre-Revo- 
lutionary era, when Newport was the richest commercial city in 
the country. He owned many slaves, for the gentle island was a 
great place for the infernal traffic ; and persons of middle age re- 



member now hearing old people tell of the sight, by no means 
uncommon, of rows and rows of Africans just landed, seated on 
the docks, swinging their poor feet in the water. The negroes 
were brought to Newport to improve their health before being sent 
to the Southern plantations. 

Mr. Malbone, in his stately villa with its formal statues in box, 
cut in quaint shape, his pleached alleys, his marbles, his terraces 
and his negroes, was a famous man. His dinners were good and 
frequent; on one occasion he gave one which was perhaps too 
good, for word was brought him at the third course that the house 
was on fire. "Remove the dinner to the lawn," said he, "we 
will finish it by the light of the fire; " and so this male Cleopatra 
drowned his burning house in Madeira. 

Years after, the mass of ruins, and the alleys of box, and the 
farm, became the property of Hon. J. Prescott Hall, through his 
wife, who was a Miss De Wolfe. 

Mr. Hall built the present Malbone (more than half of it) with 
the stone found in the ruins. The other half was easily matched 
from a neighbouring quarry, perhaps the same from which the origi- 
nal house was built, so the present mansion may safely be said 
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to be a phoenix which has arisen from the ashes of the old 
Malbone. 

It is a handsome castellated house in the Elizabethan style, with 
long, latticed, narrow windows, which pierce the brown-stone walls. 
A tower, containing three rooms, completes one end of the struc- 
ture ; a large hall, spacious salons, beautiful bedrooms, and a fine 
dining-room, finished in hard woods, render the interior as beauti- 
ful as the exterior. Out of one of the windows of the dining-room 
young couples are encouraged to jump through a matrimonial-tree, 
one of those vegetable twins so common in our country, or rather 
just so uncommon as to be noticed and preserved. 

Mr. Hall, with judicious taste, restored the terraces and the box 
as far as possible, and restocked the deserted grounds with marble 
fauns, naiads, hamadryads, and nymphs, after, perhaps, the ques- 
tionable taste which prevailed in the Versailles period. Time has 
made these marble visitors grey, so that they compose beautifully 
with the dark green of the firs, the lawn, and the fine plantations 
of domestic and foreign trees. 

The grand salo7t, fitted in pale-blue satin, and furnished with 
the tasteful accumulations of foreign travel, a bedroom furnished 

* Mrs. Richards, daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 



as a tent, but not suggesting the hardships of Indian warfare, are 
among the attractions of this house. 

The villa commands a view of the bay with its gay and varied 
scenery, its coming and going craft, wanting only the lateen-sail 
of the Mediterranean to make it perfect. 

Near Malbone is the famous Miantonomoh Hill, where lived the 
great chief of the Narragansetts, " friend to the white man." Mi- 
antonomoh assisted the English, and enabled them to exterminate 
or drive away the hostile Mohegans. The narrie by the native 
Newporter was contracted to "Tammany Hill," by which it is 
now known. 

On the death of Mr. and Mrs. Hall, Malbone became the proper- 
ty of Mr. and Mrs. Bedloe, under whose tasteful management it 
has constantly been improved. Its brown-stone walls are hung 
with ivy ; the exterior has that effect of maturity so seldom attained 
by an American house, while within modern taste has added those 
last and perfect touches which our luxurious age demands. 

If houses have physiognomies, as has been often asserted, Mal- 
bone may be said to express aristocracy, pride of birth, comfort, 
solidity. It is a stronghold, a defence against winter's cold and 
summer's heat. Other houses are perhaps light and tasteful rest- 
ing-places for a season ; Malbone is a home. 
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If a house can be called pretty, why should it not also be called 
witty f One house in Newport suggests that rather unusual 
adjective. We will try to describe this witty house. 

Nothing can be a greater contrast to the stately dignity of Mal- 
bone than is the pretty brick-and-wood cottage of Mr. T. G. Ap- 
pleton, with its Swiss expanse of hanging roof, its broad veranda, 
its overhanging balconies, like the rows of old Chester. It seems 
in its outcropping fancies, its gay conceits, its originality and grace, 
to be a picture of the mind of its owner ; the Sydney Smith of the 
modern dinner-table, the John Selden of the nineteenth century, 
the reproducer of much of that cultivated and elegant conversation 
unfortunately gone out of fashion. Mr. Appleton is a man whose 
mind, variously cultivated, has only wanted the necessary stimulus 
to make itself eminent in many ways. As an artist and an author 



he could have commanded immortality if he had wished. Perhaps 
those who treasure up the good things he has said are the 
gainers by this diffuseness, this mental prodigality which has in- 
duced him to scatter his great gifts. Mr. Appleton should have 
had a " Milward " to reproduce his table-talk. This summer 
home of his was built for him by Mr. R. M. Hunt, another 
genius, eccentric and original, who is making his mark all over 
Newport. 

Mr. Appleton 's hall is a large room, with a wood-fire on cool 
days burning merrily in the chimney, and is finished in dark wood. 
The next room is a music-room, with cottage piano, all in light 
wood. 

Now we come to the unpretending and pretty villa of the late 
Miss Cushman, which enjoys a view of the bathing-beach and 
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the great ocean. It is a pretty, Swiss-looking house, with the 
pointed towers of Chillon on a very small scale. Our illustration 
of it is the central villa of the initial engraving. " I desire my 
sea and my sunsets," said the great histrionic genius, talking of 
her summer home. 

She did not choose to make it her ** pillow for sweet dying," 
however, but dragged her great heart back to her birthplace when 
she came to die. Rome had proved too debilitating for her after 
a ten years' residence. She came to Newport, hoping to still a 
pain which would not be stilled. 

Then a return to her beloved profession was recommended as a 
means of diverting her mind from her sufferings, and the world 
knows how bravely she went back to fill the eyes of all who saw 
her with an image which will not die. Her Newport villa was a 



great consolation to her, no doubt, but it must ever be a sad re- 
minder of those who saw her in it— of her sufferings and her brave 
struggles. 

Its situation, on the corner of Rhode Island Avenue and Cathe- 
rine Street, is not good— too public, as it seems to one who comes 
in from the ocean-drive— but its veranda and windows look out on 
the ocean, and it held once one of the strongest, most original, 
most delightful women of her age. 

The cottage of Mr. Griswold Gray is a little compendium of 
loveliness, taste, comfort, and queerness. From his long residence 
in China Mr. Gray conceived many quaint and Oriental adaptations 
by which American comfort and Eastern luxury were made com- 
patible. His house had much that was suggestive of his long 
residence in China about it, but also much that could only have its 
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origin in the American mind. It is apparently all veranda, a " sort 
of pagoda with wings," as a wit once described it (referring to the 
" Basilica with wings"). It was a temple of hospitality from the 
moment that Mr. Gray entered it until he was carried out of it last 
summer, mourned by all who had known him. The low, roomy, 
pretty cottage, with its exquisite front, next the club and nearly 



opposite the Redwood Library, would attract any visitor as one of 
the quaint ornaments of Newport. 

" Pratt's Villa " is a pretty little macaroon of a house, all open 
to the eye, rather Swiss in its architecture, and more appropriately 
called a cottage, one would think, than a villa. It is opposite the 
famous Redwood Library, and is as positive a contrast to that sober 
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building as possible. With its hanging baskets, finished dormer- 
window, parlour open to every passer-by, lighted gaily, with an air 
of enjoyment and life, it seems like a concentrated bit of modern 
fashionable Newport, smiling across at its sober old neighbour with 
something of the contempt with which youth ever regards age, as 
much as to say, " The world began with us." Possibly the Red- 
wood returns the scorn, and says from its sombre atmosphere of 
Russia leather : " Do not turn up your pretty nose at me, Pratt's 
villa ; I have seen many a beauty come and go, but / hold on for- 
ever ! " 

Far out on the avenue, near the Spouting Horn— favourite termi- 
nus for the Sunday-afternoon walk of the beaux and belles of New- 
port in the olden time— hangs the Eagle-Nest Cottage of General 
Potter. It is built of wood, and has again that mixture of Swiss 
and English architecture which seems to be the favourite style at 
Newport. One window overhangs the sea, as the rope of the 
hunter for the samphire-moss stretches out from the perilous rock. 

This house was built by Mr. Boyt, of Boston, and is near the 
cottages of his brothers-in-law, the Messrs. Gushing. It was pur- 
chased about four years ago by General Potter, where, after me- 
mories of four years' perilous fighting in the late war, covered with 
honourable wounds, the retired soldier can look upon the intermina- 
ble and unceasing war of the elements. This cottage— the term 
seems incomplete and absurd— is considered by many as the most 
elaborate and finely-finished house in Newport. The large hall, . 
with the staircase in the middle, two large rooms at either side, all 
in light, hard wood, have a very fine effect, while the view from the 
extensive veranda is unsurpassed. The sea ! the sea ! One is 
tempted to indulge in the old Greek ecstasy as this view bursts 
upon one. Nowhere, except in the Isle of Wight, do flowers grow 
as they do in Newport. The beds of geraniums, colias, and roses, 
are always glorious. Nothing but a long drought can spoil those 
carefully-kept lawns, those delightful English gardens. There is a 
suggestion of royalty, too, in these republican homes. General 
Potter's china bears the imperial " N," bought, perhaps, during 
the days of the Commune, or possibly from the greater days of 
the first Napoleon. Mrs. Blodgett's beautiful villa has a sea-wall 
mounted with vases, which reminds one of Miramar, home of the 
ill-fated Maximilian. Mr. Morton's elegant establishment recalls 
one of the semi-royal residences on the Isle of Wight, the spot of 
earth most like Newport. 

The pretty cottage of Colonel Waring is situated in a triangular 



lot, and was wittily named the " Hypothenuse " by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Whether the square of the Hypothenuse is equal to the 
other two sides it is impossible to say. To the looker-on it gives 
the effect of delightful irregularity, and yet a harmony of effect, 
quaint, singular, and striking. The door opening by its upper 
middle half, the stile-door of English cottages, gives a picturesque 
effect to the person who sits looking out as from a frame. The 
large hall to which these doors give entrance is finished with hard 
wood and tiles, while the salon has the unusual furnishment of an 
immense chimney in the middle of the room, not resting against 
the wall, as is the habit and custom of chimneys generally. 

Colonel Waring's cottage, with its clustering vines, looks as if it 
might have wandered out of some rural district of England, Kent 
or Devonshire. Like many Newport cottages, it looks small, but 
is veiy roomy, and is a winter as well as a summer residence. The 
salon is furnished with exquisite embroideries, the handiwork of 
the lady of the house, who is skilled in many of the graceful arts. 
Colonel Waring has made himself known by many contributions 
to periodical literature — one paper, on the horse which carried him 
through the war and finally had an attack of insanity, attracting 
much attention, but in Newport he is known as the best butter- 
maker, among his other accomplishments, for the model Ogden 
Farm turns out that delicate necessity of the breakfast-table in 
perfection. Ogden Farm, under Colonel Waring's superintend- 
ence, its pretty Alderney cows and its German work-people, is one 
of the sights of Newport. 

This cottage is built of wood, and is one of many happy adap- 
tations of Mr. R. M. Hunt, he having transformed a very common- 
place framework into this model of a summer lodge, a place for 
musk-roses to clamber over, and for honeysuckle and ivy to adorn, 
and for that union of beauty without, and broad, substantial com- 
fort within, accompanied, too, by the touches of refined taste, 
which should be the ideal of a home. 

Of many of these luxurious Newport homes — Mr. Kernochan's, 
Mr. Peterson's, " Red Cross," Governor Morgan's, Mr. Travers's, 
Mr. Belmont's, and Mrs. Stevens's^the list is a much longer one, 
and may be almost indefinitely prolonged — it would be safe to say 
that few princes in the world live in greater summer luxury and 
comfort than these dwellers by the sea, these democratic sovereigns 
of our republican land. 

Did one choose to go into legendary history, there would be no 
end to a talk about Newport. Mr, Higginson's novel of * Malbone' 
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would give one an insight into much that was interesting, but the 
house therein described was the Hunter house, still preserved, a 
most interesting relic. 

But what cares modern Newport for antiquity ? A Newport 
day ! What a gay and exciting thing it is ! A breakfast not too 
late to admit of an ocean-bath, where human nature exhibits its 
defects or perfection in a bathing-costume by no means becoming ; 
after that a drive in a basket- waggon, driven by a lady in a most 
bewitching summer toilet, perhaps a Gainsborough hat, with long, 
floating feather, such as one of the beautiful Hunters may have 
worn, for fashion repeats itself; then an hour's retirement, to 
emerge again, and in a Worth costume of surpassing elegance to 
make visits until dinner, which is almost universally at three, to 
admit of an ocean-drive ; then the crowning event of the day, that 
ever-varying drive along the sea, where a sunset, such as no sky 
but that of Florence can equal, lights up the world for your bene- 
fit; then the return to a "high tea," for which you have a brave 
appetite, and possibly to a ball later, or, to vary this various day, by 
a garden or lawn party from five to seven, a sort of entertainment 
for which Newport is especially fitted ; or, to embellish life still 
more, by going to a clam-bake, most aboriginal of entertainments, 
the only one at which Miantonomoh would feel at home (and which 
takes the whole day, and if you add on the headache which clams 
are apt to induce, we may say a part of the neJrt) ; or to go out on 
a yacht-sailing, to see the porpoises jump in air, and note the iri- 
descent hues of shore from sea; or a picnic, every one carrying 
or sending champagne and pcite de foie gras, and sitting, with feet 
in wet grass, to eat it; or dancing off the effect in a convenient 
plank structure erected for such occasions ; or whether you stay at 
home and see the world go by, or whether you join the throng at 
the Ocean House, crowding through the hall on Saturday even- 
ings, where the cottages for one evening condescend to stoop to 
the society of the travelling public — Newport is always delightful. 
The enviable cottagers have, no doubt, their troubles, for they are 



human, but the trials are hidden from other eyes than their own ; 
their "opal" has clouds and changeful hues to them, maybe, but 
we see only the sparkle and the fire. 

What did the gay Herveys, Walpoles, Montagues, Bellenderis, 
and Lessells of the days of George II. or Queen Anne care for the 
historical associations of their secluded gardens of Kensington and 
adjacent pleasure-grounds ? What does the beauty of to-day care 
for them as she drives through these once sacred seclusions, now 
Hyde Park } What does the Newport belle of to-day care for the 
legendary beauty of the past ? Happy she if the pencil of Malbone 
made her charms illustrious, and her beauty undying — 

" For there thy smile for centuries 
On painted lips shall live, 
For art can give what love denies, 
And fix the fugitive." 

Else the vision of by-and-gone loveliness must rest in oblivion and 
ashes, for the pleasure-seeker of the present is living her own ro- 
mance, and has no other care. 

The beauty of the equipages in Newport would alone furnish 
material for an epic. What high-stepping, thoroughbred horses ! 
What beautiful carriages ! What spick-and-span liveries, fat 
coachmen, neat footmen ! The scene on Bellevue Avenue of an 
afternoon can challenge comparison with Hyde Park and Regent's 
Park for the perfection of turn-out. Nowhere else in America has 
this business of driving been brought to such perfection, and yet 
Newport is a bad climate for horses. The sudden chills of that 
sea-air following the debilitating effect of the soft, Gulf-Stream 
atmosphere, have killed many a fine horse ; but what care the opu- 
lent owners of four-in-hands ? The horse is gone ! Long live the 
horse ! Bring another ! Match my lady's greys, my gentleman's 
roans. Chestnut and Black Bess to the fore ! Madam must not 
be baulked of her afternoon drive, nor must mademoiselle be de- 
prived of her promenade a cheval on the avenue, nor must yon 
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pair of lovers lose that delicious solitary drive back into the coun- 
try, for Newport has solitary groves, shaded lanes, remote and 
country roads, beloved of lovers, since the days when De Cardigan 
wooed Miss Hunter, and bore her off to France his beauteous 
bride ; and speaking of marriages, an idyll of the Church might be 
written of Newport, for its churches bear record of its history in 



the very stones and rafters of their being. Bishop Berkeley still 
speaks from the organ of one, and the noble Count d'Estaing is 
commemorated in the purest Latin, which those who can read 
may, as they come out of old Trinity, which to do old and new 
Newport justice is always full on the seventh day. 

M. E. W. S. 



